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NOTES AND NOVELTIES 



THE change in the base of picture coUectorship in this country is one of 
the interesting signs of our national development. Formerly New 
Yorlc was the art centre. Boston ran New Yorlc close, and Philadelphia 
formed a good third. There were few collections farther west than Phila- 
delphia. Probably that of Mr. Henry Probasco, of Cincinnati, was the 
most noteworthy. It was a fine and valuable collection, although it was 
scandalously slaughtered when it was sold here some years since. East of 
Boston were no collections. Between Boston and New York, Providence 
and Springfield were the chief local centres. Providence went in for foreign 
art. Springfield, under the propulsion of the energy and influence of Mr. 
James Gill, the dealer, became early an extensive patron of American art. 
Thanks to Mr. Oill, Springfield is now one of the best markets in a moderate 
way for American pictures that exists anywhere in the country. But the 
total of business done there is necessarily limited by locality lines. The 
head of the art trade in Providence was Mr. Seth M. Vose, whose fine old 
mansion on Snow street is a perfect mine of gems, although he is no longer 
as active in the business as in years gone by. Philadelphia was once a good 
market, then for years it fell off, and recently it revived again, with the ad- 
vent of the newly-rich men who build great houses in the grand and grave 
old town by the Delaware. South of Philadelphia there were some few fine 
collections of old pictures in Baltimore, but they were inheritances that were 
rarely added to.. The art spirit of the Monument City was not active 
enough to rattle its nerves, or the money in its purse. The unique collec- 
tion of Mr. William T. Walters is a sort of a phenomenon. It does not 
seem to belong to Baltimore at all. Mr. Corcoran, of Washington, bought 
pictures. Below the Ltihg Bridge art coUectorship was practically a dead 
letter. New York was, in a manner, the hub of the art wheel of the United 

States. 

« * * 

Now, however,all this is changed. The time is coming when Chicago is 
going to be the centre of art commerce in this country. Already the dealers 
make pilgrimages to it as the faithful travel to Mecca; and from it they 
travel forth on every line of the compass to sell to other western cities what' 
Chicago has left unbought. In a few years have sprung up there some of 
the greatest private collections of the country — those of the Potter-Palmers, 
James W. Ellsworth, Charles L. Hutchinson, the Fields, L. Z. Leiter and 
a dozen more, not forgetting that of Mr. C. T. Yerkes, which, in spite of 
the fact that he has been badly fleeced by knavish dealers, still contains 
some remarkable works. The Hon. Russel A. Alger, in Detroit; Mr. John 
L. Mitchell, of Milwaukee; Mr. James M. Hill, of St. Paul; Mr. T. B. 
Walker, of Minneapolis, have private collections of a high order; in St. Louis 
are quite a number of private collectors, like Mr. Daniel Catlin, Mr. George 
E. Leighton and Mr. S. A. Coale, Jr., who knows how to boom pictures as 
well as to collect them. There are several notable private collections in 
Louisville, and though Cincinnati has no longer a Probasco collection, she 
has several less important but excellent gatherings of pictures. You find 
good private collections at Columbus and Cleveland, Indianapolis and other 
cities of the middle belt within the circle of distribution of which Chicago is 
the converging point. And the number of picture buyers within this circle 
is constantly enlarging. The people out there are now doing what the 
people of Boston and New York and Philadelphia began to do thirty years 
or so back. Having first grown rich they now cultivate themselves, and the 
patronage of the fine arts is part of the process of cultivation. Without 
pretending to be a prophet, -I can foretell that the World's Fair on the shore ' 
of Lake Michigan is going to have a tremendous and permanent effect upon 
the art trade of this country. 

* * * 

I expect that the time will come, long after I am dead, to be sure, when 
there will be out there a Babylonian metropolis akin to London, while New 
York will have become the Liverpool of America, Philadelphia the Bristol, 
and Boston the Edinburgh. I do not see how this can be otherwise. You 
cannot alter the laws of nature, and the main and dominating point of a 
continent 3,000 miles wide cannot be established 3,000 miles from the other 
side. But that is a matter to be gravely argued in several volumes of the 
North American Review, not a paragraph of The Collector. 

» » * 

Mr. George F. Kunz, Tiffany's & Co.'s expert on gems, has arranged the 
collection which he gathered during his tour of Europe and Asia last summer, 
and the admirers of rare and curious jewels have been invited to inspect it. 
The enormous sizes of some of the jewels as they are displayed to advantage, 
are suggestive of the wealth of Indian princes. The topazes, amethysts and 
opals are large and brilliant. Mr. Kunz gathered many notable specimens 
in European and Asiatic Russia, and throughout the Ural Mountains. He 
secured the finest opals obtainable in Hungary, including one large piece of 
brilliant colors, said to be the largest discovered since 1880. A curious 
jewel is a large, transparent opal, nearly one inch in length and three-quar.> 
ters of an inch in width, which has engraved on it in high relief a figure of the 
sun— a human face mirrored by blazing rays. The colors most vivid in the 
reflections are green and yellow, but viewed from some directions they are 
bluish, and from others blazes of deep red. The opal is mounted in gold, 
and it is believed that it was a representative idol of some temple dedicated 
to the sun. The peculiar feature of it is that the mounting appears to be 
Persian, while the opal is, as experts believe, Mexican. The base is gold, 
bordered with black enamel. Above that are twenty-seven alternately un- 
dulating and straight-pointed gold rays. At the back it is fixed in an ova^ 



enamelled gold box. It is accompanied by an old engraving, representing it 
in its temple with an attendant priest or king. It belongs! to the famous 
Henry Hope collection and was known as the Sun God opal. 

* * * 

Every shade of opal and topaz is shown in Mr. Kunz's collection, and 
there are some ■ fine pieces of amber and odd varieties of pearls. While 
abroad Mr. Kunz visited all the cutting centres of Europe and Asia where 
stones are mined, and examined a large number of the collections in 
museums and private residences. He says he has a finer collecrion of gems, 
precious and semi-precious stones, art objects in stone, jade and crystal 
than has ever been brought together in this country before. From the 
Ural Mountains Mr. Kanz brought a collection of Alexandrites, topazes of 
blue, green and sherry colors; demantoids or green garnets, royal purple 
amethysts, changing color by artificial light, and considered the finest and lar- 
gest seen in modern times; gold washings; sapphires, pale rubies, yellow and 
blue sapphires from the Ural ; beryls of golden yellow and green, and lapi- 
dary work peculiar to the Urals in rock crystal, garnet, amethyst, topaz, sard, 
jade and rhodonite. Among the specimens of jade are pieces fifteen inches 
in width and of extraordinary thinness. They are interesting as geological 
specimens, showing iii their different colorings the formation of the boulder 
from whifch they were taken, and they appeal especially to the expert because 
. of the skill with which they were cut. Other Russian curios include pieces 
of the odd-looking enamelled silver peculiar to the country, and some curious 
watches. Some nuggets of Russian gold are interesting from the histories 
attached to them, and from the fact that no Russian citizen dares to have 
them in his possession without an accompanying certificate showing where 
they came from and how he secured them. It is a crime under other con- 
ditions, and, if known, would subject the owner to immediate arrest. 

* * * 

The lapidary work is marvellous, some of the representations of bunches 
of fruit being the work of the most skilful hands. Some of the specimens 
required the labor of many months. Most of them were made in the interior 
of Russian territory, six days' travel from St. Petersburg. The workmen 
are paid only fifty cents a day, but they work with care and attention to de- 
tail scarcely rivalled in other parts of the world. One of the finest examples 
contains plums„grapes, berries and other small fruits cut from rhodonite, 
citrine, onyx, sard, camelian, coral and jade, with wonderful leaves of ser- 
pentine. Every curve is perfect and natural. , The whole is set on a base of 
black jasper, and that on Orski jasper. There are pieces of jade carved at 
the imperial lapidary works at Peterhoff. There are numerous fine pieces of 
engraved rock crystal. The Russian workmen have cut it with the aid of 
emery and diamond dust and quickly revolving wheels. The most intricate 
patterns are thus traced. Among the examples brought over by Mr. Kunz is 
a large jewel casket, a copy of a famous casket in the Ambras collection in 
Vienna. The original is valued at more than $100,000. The crystal is 
mounted in enamelled silver, studded with gems, in the style of the seven- 
teenth" century. The Tiffany copy is valued at $2,000. Among the Russian 
curios is a choice collection of rhodonite desk pieces, including the abacas, 
and a set of checkers. The abacas is the mechanism found in every Chinese 
laundry, with which John reckons the price of your shirts and collars. It is 
never absent from the Russian counting house. Some specimens of French 
lapidary work in the collection are equail to those that were famous in the 
periods of Louis XIV, XV and XVI. Italy, Bosnia, Greece, Bactria, Assyria 
and Egypt are represented by antique intagli, stone scarabie and cylinders, 
incised sard, carnelian, chalcedony, plasma, sardonyx, essonite and hematite, 
some dating as far back as the fifth century B. C. Takawaja, in Asiatic Rus- 
sia, contributed some Alexandrites, which are leaf or olive-green by daylight' 
and columbine or raspberry-red by arrificial light. From Ceylon, the Persian 
Gulf, Western Australia and the Sooloo Archipelago are a largenumber of 
perfect, white Oriental pearls. The aquamarines include deep blue from - 
Brazil, green and blue from the Ural Mountains and Siberia, and light blue 
and light green from Maine and North Carolina. There are many other ■ 
odd varieties of precious s'ones from various parts of the world, and the en- 
thusiastic collector will have the opppitunity to study all these at his leisure 

for some time to come. 

* * * 

Mr. Wedworth Wadsworth last month opened his studio in the Ho'el St. 
George, in Brooklyn, for a reception, which was largely and fashionably at- 
tended. The pictures which he displayed numbered 74 from his own hand, 
and 14 flower studies by Harriet Webster Fowler, all being in water-colors. 
In connection with his exhibition, Mr. Wadsworth announced that his studio 
would be open tovisitors on Monday afternoons and evenings throughout 
the winter. . i ;^,. . :-■"■.■ - ^ ^ ^^ 

Through themists of memory in which the shadows of the Boulevard troop 
by me, I miss upon this Christmas Eve,, on which I write, an odd and 
familiar figure: the figure of a great journalist, fearless and clear of sight; of 
a great critic, to whom the arts were as an open book; of a good friend and 
a feariess enemy; of a man whom no man could know without profit, and 
who came out of the Judengasse of Cologne to lead the critical world of Paris 
by the nose. He whose sharp sword was ever ready to endorse the dicta of 
his sharp pen, whose sharp voice had the fierce flash and the bitter, keenness 
of a Florentine dagger, the shrug of whose high shoulders meant a challenge, 
and the sneer of whose smooth face— the face of the eunuch, as a pert afs 
once called it, at the cost of his life— was an insult at which the dirty blood 
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of hereditary princes.had boiled in cowardly wrath, will sneer and sword it 
no more Albert WoUf is dead, and the front page of Le Figaro hath the 
savor of a glass of wine from which the bubbling life has evaporated. 

« * * 
You may read all sorts of stories of this remarkable man dribbled from 
feebler pens than his in malicious envy, or in sycophantic praise. The truth 
about him is that he was one of the most brilliant adventurers that ever won 
his spurs on the battle-field of brains. When he came to Paris from Bonn 
where he had studied belles-lettres and from Diisseldorf, where he had 
learned to draw and paint a little, he was a sort of cheap pensioner of Cotta, 
of the Awsburg Gazette, for whom he wrote letters on art and literature 
from the banks of the Seine. He might have starved on Cotta's wages, but 
he fell in with old Dumas, whom the cadaverous and caustic young Jew fas- 
' cinated and who made him his private secretary. He was to receive a 
handsome salary. In fact, he got much or little according to the state of 
Monte Cristo's purse, but his two years under Dumas set him on his feet. 
He commenced to scribble for newspapers here and there. In one he 
slashed at the thick hide of Villemessant with his pen. The founder of Le 
Figaro was a sort of human rhinosceros. The mordant punctures of the 
sardonic young adventurer only tickled his skin. He laughed, and gave the 
young adventurer a job, which lasted his life-time. He wrote for other 
papers, but it is with Le Figaro that he is to be immortally identified. He 
,weut on and up with the paper. He grew prosperous with it. He not only 
wrote, but fought for it. He was in journalism what Heine was in poetry, 
a German turned Parisian. Happier than Heine in a robust physique, he 
could enjoy life as well as satirize it. No pen in Paris, not even that of his 
friend Roch'efort, was more dreaded or delightfully enjoyed. Villemessant, 
with all his brutal and hoggish selfishness, swore by him to the last. After 
Villemessant had ended forever his daily patrol of the Boulevard, Wollf re- 
mained the* mainstay of the wonderful paper he had founded. You may 
hear many tales of his venality. Some are no doubt true. He carried a 
purse without a bottom — the purse of the besotted gamester. Chance was 
his only dissipation, the champagne with which he spurred his spirit jaded 
with work. . No matter how much he made, he spent more. But in the 
cynical heart of this sardonic fighter with pen and sword, there was a 
spot of soft gold that many a man touched who now slanders the hand that 
helped to raise him from the slough of despond. One thing every journalist 
in the world should honor in him was his courage jn his craft. When he 
criticised Febvre, of the Theatre Franfaise, and Febvre challenged him and 
tiied to shoot him dead, he stood the mummei's treacherous fire, aiid gave 
him his life. When he was stoned and mobbed for showing up ' the hum- 
bug of Wagnerism he refused to leave Bayreuth, and went on showing the 
humbug up. Such journalists are not born every day. Such a critic, so 
well equipped in sympathy with, and knowledge of, the arts we shall seek 
long for. Paris— the brilliant and the splendid Paris of wit and intellect — 
candot but be lonelier and duller for his absence. 

* * * 

The final round-up — till the next time — of the Washington relic farce in 
Philadelphia, resulted in something less than $13,000 for a total. The first 
day's sale brought a number of well-known collectors and dealers to the 
front, among them being William S. Baker, Ferd. J. Dreer, Judge Samuel 
W. Pennypacker, John C. Browne, Charles Henry Hart, M. JPollock, Charles 
C. Harrison, Judge Mitchell, Frank Marshall, Dr. L. R. ICoecker, Thomas 
J. Neilson, L. Clarke Davis, Mr. Chapman, Charles Roberts, Joseph F. 
Sabin, W. E. and W. R. Benjamin, W. T. Havemeyer, J. W. Bouton, 
Charles Steigerwalt, W. S. Alexander, of Cambridge, Mass.; Walter Aldrich, 
Mri Honeyman Mitchells and Dr. McArthur. On the second day there was 
a notable lack of spirit and absence of some of the prominent bidders of the 
, previouis day. This was owing, no doubt, to the fact that, notwjithstanding 
the name given the sale, there was nothing of Washington's included in the 
numbei-s in the catalogue. It was simply stu&ed with anything that could, 
by any possible excuse of association with the - great man, however remote, 
l"* lugged into it by the ears. All things considered, the product of the sale 
was much greater than its deserts. 

* * * ■ 

Some of the prices paid were: A long autograph letter signed by Washing- 
ton, dated Mount Vernon, September 20, 1785, addressed to Levi Hollings- 
worth, Esq., of Philadelphia, $110 to Joseph F. Sabin. Another letter to 
Mr. A. Donaldson, of Philadelphia, $87.50 to Sabin. Washington's auto- 
graph letter to the Commissioners of Embarkation in New York relative to 
the evacuation of that city, $400, to the same. An autograph letter written 
by Nellie Custis to Mrs. Wolcott, $46, to Mr. Sabin. The important 
Revolutionary correspondence of John Wells,, who was a Commissioner for 
settling the account with the Army of the Northern Department, are thiity- 
five letters in all, $85. A copy in the handwriting of. General Robert H. 
Harrison of the famous anonymous letter written by General Benedict Arnold, 
together with an autograph letter by General Harrison describing how 
General Washington came into- possession of^the letter and why the copy 
was made, $220, to W. R. Benjamin. The valuable apd noted correspondence 
of Washington with Robert Morris on imporant war- matters, fifteen letters 
all told, sold as separate items. The first writing, dated Morristown, 
Jatuary 13, 1777, was sold to Mr. King. He pa'id $130. The seventh, 
dated Morristown, March 2, 1777, was secured by Mr. Charies C. Harrison 
for $655. The documentary evidence of the noted duel between Henry 
Clay and John Randolph, of Roanoke, eleven pieces in all, sold as one lot 
for $145 to W. E. Benjamin. A decorated blue Canton china dinner plate 
used by Washington was bought by W. E. Benjamin for $92.50. Thispl^tg 



is one of a set, the balance of which was purchased from the Lewis family, 
of Virginia, by. the government. Two old engravings which once belonged 
to General Washington, and were bequeathed by him to Lawrence Lewis 
were sold for $100 each. Washington's violin went to Mr. W. E. Benjamin 
for $370, and two silver-plated wine coasters of English manufacture, which 
were used at Mount Vernon, and also during his presidency, were bought by 
Mr. Johnson for $70 each. Washington's copy of Ramsav's " Revolution 
of South Carolina," in two volumes, printed in Trenton by Isaac Collins in 1785, 
brought $120 from W. E. Benjamin. . There was a collection of portraits of 
Washington sold. That by Rembrandt Peale was bought by Mr. Sabin for 
$500. This portrait of Washington was painted by Peale for Colonel Tilgh- 
man, of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, in 1818. A rare lithograph portrait 
of Washington by C. Wilson Peale was captured by Mr. Herring. It costs 
$210. On the second day's sale the' best prices were brought by and the 
most interest taken in the Broadsides. The highest price paid was $325, 
which Walter R. Benjamin gave for the first appearance, in print of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the smallest figure was 25 cents, at which 
price several of minor importance were knocked down. A rare view of 
Baltimore in 1752. in excellent condition, with a full margin, brought $58, 
being bought by Walter Aldrich, of Providence. Many of Birch's views of 
Philadelphia went at prices ranging from $1, which was paid for a view of 
High street market, to $6. 50, which was given for one showing Congress 
Hall. Franklin portraits were a drug at prices ranging between 10 cents 
and $1.50. A heated discussion arose over the catalogue description of lot 
No. 709 between the sapient auctioneer, Mr. Henkels, and Mr. Chapman. 
In the catalogue the anastatic copy of the Declaration of Independence, from 
the original document at Washington, was described as being on parchment, 
and just as the auciioneer wasabout to knock it down for $21 Mr. Chapman 
called attention to the fact that it was not on vellum, but on paper. A lively 
argument followed, which resulted in the document being put up again, and 
after considerable difficulty bringing §18. It is a great thing to be an expert 
and an auctioneer at the same time in Philadelphia. 

* * * 

The first American edition of Shakespeare's plays, published in eight 
volumes by Bioren & Madan, in Philadelphia, 1796, which was considered a 
work of extreme rarity, was sold to Mr. Marshall for |6 25 a volume. The 
first English edition of Bartholomew's Las Casas, printed in London in 1583, 
fared better, and went for $240. Another bidder purchased for $210 tte 
rare " Declaration of the State and the Affairs of the Colony in Virginia, ' 
published in London in 1620. The same party had knocked down to him 
for $105, after a little parleying, Francois Cruxius's "Historic Canadensis," 
with the rare plate of the Martyrdom of the Jesuits, which is frequently 
wanting. Increase Mather's History of the War with the Indians in New 
England, went for $180, and a Franklin imprint, 1734— the Constitution, 
etc., of the Free Masons, a small quarto — went to " Pine Street" for $230, 
having started at $10. The Journal of the House of Representatives, printed 
in 1787, brought $155, Mitchells, of New York, being the buyers. The 
famous alleged Washington will which Mr. W. E. Benjainin bought at the 
previous sale for $1,400, and refused to accept because he had good grounds 
for doing so, was offered eariy in the sale. It was bolstered up by a 
pamphlet, and the endorsement of the auctioneer in the choicest diction and 
grammar of the Moyamensing Hose style of English composition, worthy of 
the historical Alderman McMullin with the silver-plated skull himself. In 
spite of all these adventitious aids, it only fetched $350, and the victim was 
modest enough to shroud his folly under a pseudonym. 

*'* * 

Due notice will be given when the next cargo of Washington relics is ready 
for unloading. 

The admirable geographical collection made by the department of 
geography of the Brooklyn Institute, and which was fully noticed in The 
Collector last year, is now on exhibition in the Arsenal Building, in Central 
Park, at Fifth avenue and Sixty-fourth street. The exhibition is made under 
the auspices of the New Vork Teachers' Association. It is open free to the 
public six days in the week from 9 a, m. to 6 p. m. and until 10 o'clock on 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings, and it is a show well worth attending. 

* * » 

M. Georges Brunox, of the Librarie du Bibliophile, 7 Rue Gtten6gand, 
Paris, announces a number of exceptional bargains in French books of high - 
artistic and typographical character, lists of which may be had on applica- 
tion. 

« * » 

I have had the honor to print in this paper several letters from China by 
" our Consul at Amoy, Mr. Edward Bedloe. In the present issue of The 
Collector will be found an addition to their number of unusual interest. 
Mr. Bedloe is very widely known as one of the wittiest members of the in- 
imitable Clover Club, of Philadelphia That he is less prominent as a lit- 
, <rary man of acute observation and a facile and sparkling style is probably 
due to his own modesty. Each letter which he has sent to this paper is a 
gem in its way, and that I have taken the liberty to add his name to them, 
of my own volition and upon my own judgment of what is due a gentlernan 
of letters for his own sake, will, I am sure, be credited to me in absolution 
of the charge of divulging professional confidence. As for Mr. BedJoe, he 
is far enough away for me to feel safe, especially as, I hope, when he has 
accomplished his task in Cathay, he may be given some other post of dig 
nity and honor which will prevent his returning to New York to invite me 
to a matiiiee of coffee and pistols h deux. 
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Professor Carl Hecker has issued, in a neat brochure, a prospectus of a 
European tour for 1892, to be conducted by himself, for the benefit of his 
students. Professor Hecker is one of the most experienced and thorough 
art instructors in this country, and such a trip as he proposes cannot fail to 
be of great advantage to a student. Copies of the prospectus may be had 
by addressing 60 West Twenty-second street, New York City. 



Most antique furniture, sold as such, is a fake. That is, it is made up in 
many cases of old materials, such as carved panels, sculptured mouldings, 
etc., transformed by additional carpentry into buffets, stalls and chairs. If 
you cannot obtain the real thing, go to Italy or the dealers in Italian goods, 
or to Lyons, in France, where the finest reproductions of objects in palaces 
and museums of the European continent are turned out with a polish and 
pefection,the old joiners never dreamt off. The Florentine inlaid work in 
ebony and ivory, or in box and pear-wood encrusted with metal or tortoise- 
shell, are as beautiful in the modern as ever they were in ancient days. The 
magnificent repetitions of Renkissance art now made in Lyons and Paris are 
worthy of any period. But these command good prices; and the day has 
gone by when valuable bric-a-brac could be picked up for a song. Only let 
the small collector beware. He is sure to be taken in. Even the Orientals, 
past-masters in jugglery, are sending into the market swindles of the same 
kind. Persian tiles and pottery, Circassian arms and armor, Japanese- 
Chinese and Chinese-European, the age is one of imitation, and there is 
little originality to be found in any manufacture of the present day. 



The Art Club of Philadelphia has presented to F. Edwin Elwell, of New 
York, a gold medal, in recognition of his work as a sculptor. The medal is 
considerably larger than the American silver dollar. Upon one side is the 
figure, in relief, of a woman, typifying the genius of art. Above are the 
words, "The Art Club of Philadelphia," and below, upon a scroll, " F. 
Edwin Elwell, 1891." On the reverse side there is another figure of a 
woman, around which are the words, " Sculpture, Art, Architecture," with 
the words, " Ars opus" above. The Art Club has bestowed only one other 
similar medal, and that was given three years ago to Mr. St. Gaudens. 

* * * 

Last week a dinner was given to Joseph F. Wood, the attorney for the 
New York Art Guild, at Morello's, in West Twenty-ninth street, by the 
P'esent and past officers of the Guild, and afterward there was a presenta- 
tion of pictures to the guest of the evening, in grateful acknowledgment of 
his gratuitous services in procuring a charter for the society. A charter was 
obtained within the last month, and the Guild is now able to make con- 
tracts with o'lt-of-town exhibitions, and to insure the returning of the pic- 
tures loaned in good condition. The artists present included Thomas 
Moran, president; J. H. Dolph, vice-president; Edward Gay, J. H. Witt, W. 
H. Lippincott and Percival Ue Luce. The pictures given to Mr. Wood were: 
" Rosamand," De Luce; "Poppies," Witt; Gossips," Lippincott; "A 
Passing Shower," Moran; "Scene in a French Village," Hamilton Hamil- 
ton; "Jean d'Arc," J. Carroll Beckwith ; "A Jolly Patriot," J. Wells 
Champney ; "Fishing Boats at Belleport," Dolph; "November in the 
Marshes of East Chester," Gay; " A Sketch," C. Y. Turner. 



Fifth Avenue Auction 
Rooms, 

240 KiKTH Ave. 



WM. B. NORM AN, Auetioneer, 

Will conduct sales of Antiques, Porce- 
lains, Books, Paintings and En- 
gravings, Artistic Furniture 
and Art objects generally. 

CARMER'S 

IMPORTER OF 

MODERR PAINTINGS, 



176 Fifth Ave., 

ysEW go-RK eixg. 

DupmF&CqT, 

349 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

An exceptional collection of the rarest and 
finest books. Books extra illustrated with 
original drawings a specialty. Orders for 
foreign publications promptly filled. A full 
line of Tauchnitz library publications. 

Special catalogue cnn be had on applicntion 

FINE BINDINGS FROM THIS HOUSE 
ARE GU-^RANTEED 



CURIOUS 
BOOKS. 



A large collection of Eng- 
lish, French and German 
Curious Books. Catalogue 
free on application. 

P. v. CUoJlBltrCOHE, 
Publishei, Amsterdam (Hol- 
land). Established 1848. 
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There are few collectors interested in any special s.b 
ject who have not regretted at some period of their 
lives that they have not collected the current literature 
of the newspapers and magazines on such topics. Spe- 
cial facilities for doing this are provided by this com- 
pany. It reads jsoo.papers every day for thousands of 
subscribers, on hundreds of thousands of topics. Each 

f>aper is cut into scores of fragments, and each particu- 
ar fragment is mailed to^the subscriber specifically or- 
dering it. In this way a subscriber is sure to get all ar- 
ticles on any topic from thousands of journals he can 
never hope to see or to find time to lead. 

It is recommended by such subscribers as the follow- 
ing, who use the service regularly and allow us to refer 
to them. 

Cornelias Vanderbilt, Wm. C. Whitney, TVhitelftw 
Reid, nnntan Marble, William T. Walters, Prof. W. 
B. Ware, Art Students' League, Brayton Ires. 

The Charge is on y 5c. per Clipping. Try it. 

NATIONAL F&ES3 INTELLIGENCE CO., 

WM. F. G. SHANKS, Pres. &• Ctn. Manager. 



E. F. BONAYENTURE, 

45 W. 3l8t St., Cor. BroadwaK, 

B.ARJE ENGLISH 
and 
FOJREIGN BOOKS. 

Incunables. Illuminated Manuscripts and FINE.BIND 
INGS, First Editions, Books Illustrated by' ' 
Cruikshank, Leech. Rowland- 
son, etc., etc. 

■RA.Ti.TS> AMERICANA. 

Works ori Arcliiteeture and the Fine 
Arts. 

ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS. 

Sets of Book Illustrations, Portraits and Auto 
graph Letters. 



J. W. BOUTON, 

Rare and Standard Books, 

In all Departments of Literature, Ancient 
and Modera 

lIlDDiiDated Missals, Earlj Printed Books, BittiliDgs,Elc 

8 West 28th Street, 

(Between Fifth Avenue and Broadway), 

NEW YORK. 

XiHaxeixles Puxc3a.a,aec3. for Ceisla. 

Now Beady! 
-A. 0-A.T.A3LO<3-"CrEi 

OF 

Rare and Choice Books, 

ENOIilSB AND FRENCH, 

Including 

IBooltR of PortraUs, Costumes, Fine Arts, 

Fine Hiiidings, Illustrated Boohs of the 

XFIIXth Century, " Livres a 

Vignettes," etc.. 
Interspersed with a Good Selection of 

BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS, 
Sent on Appltcatton. 

WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
751 Broadivay, New Tork. 

"The Collector." 



PICTURES, BOOKS, BRIC-A-BRAC. 

ANTIQUES, COINS, STAMPS, 

ETC., ETC. 

PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 RER Annum. 

ALFREErfRUiVlBLE, 

454 West 24th Street, New York City. 



•.oiov 

PlINTmiiS 



Tliomas BillloGk, 

351 Fourth Ave., 

Between zsth and 26th Sts . 
NEW YORK. 
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The exhibition of the pictures and studies by F. W. Stokes, W. T. Smedley, 
W. Hamilton Gibson, R. V. V. Sewell and Amanda Brewster Sewell now 
current at the American Art Galleries, displays a collection of works in oil, 
water-colors, pastel and black and white that is well worth seeing. 

* * * . 

The whole of the late Mr. Lewis Wingfield's collection of Japanese and 
other curiosities will be sold at auction at Christie's early in the year. A 
better opportunity for the brica-brac hunter could hardly occur. Mr. Wing- 
field was not only indefatigable in his hobby of collecting odd, out-of-tbe- 
way things, but pursued it in every quarter of the world — iand what is more 
to" the point, with thorough knowledge of what was worth having. 

* * * 

A re.markable Shakespeare was sold in London last month, a copy of the 
Boydell edition enlarged from nine volumes to forty-four, and including 
Charles Knight's biography, the poems and a book of- portraits. It contains 
io,t66 illusTrations, including a great number of rare plates, many of the 
engravings being in two or more states, proofs on India paper of Sir John 
Gilbert's designs, and almost the whole of the illustrations that, have ap- 
peared in the various editions of Shakespeare's works. 



William Clark Noble has made a heroic statue of Robert Burns which is 
likely to be erected in Roger Williams Park at Providence, R. I. The statue 
is endorsed as a vyork of art by the most able critics of New England. 

* * » 

Two interesting art books of the season are Austin Dobson's " William 
Hogarth," and Bianchard Jerrold's "Life of Gustave Dor6." Jerrold and 
Dore were personal friends, and while he is not the most brilliant of literary 
men Mr. Jerrold is a trained journalist who knows how to handle his material. 
The result is that his book is a much more valuable and reliable work than 
Miss Roosevelt's, compound of gush and romance on the same topic. Mr. 
Dobson contributed to a series of handy volumes on great artists a mono- 
graph on William Hogarth and has now brought out another text with the 
fullness, the appendices and the fine illustrations he thinks the subject deserves. 
The frontispiece is a photogravure after Hogarth's portrait with a dog; eleven 
others give reproductions of famous compositions by Hogarth. No less 
than forty-six cu'S, many of them full page, add to the usefulness as Well as 
the interest of Mr. Dobson's text, which he dedicates to Mr. Robert Hoe, 
of New York. Though rewritten and amplified, the biography of Hogartli 
by Mr. Dobson occupies only one-half of the volume; the rest is a useful 
addendum of bibliography, with catalogues of prints and paintings.- 



L. CRIST D 



laoisrico 



(KOHN'S ART ROOMS), 
166 FIFTH AVENUE (between '21st and 22d Sts.), NEW TOBK. 
CONNOISSEURS and LOVERS OF 'ART are invited to inspect our 
very choice Collections of MODERN PAINTINQS. 



BANGS & COMPANY, 

Established 1834. 

. 739 and 741 BROADWAY, 
Opposite Astor Place, NEW YORK. 

Have almost Daily Auction Sales op 

LIBRJ8IE8, COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, 

Autographs, Coins, Medals, 

and other 

LITERARY. PROPERTY. 

Consignments solicited. Correspondence invited, Cata 

logues mailed upon application, and Bids 

executed free of charge. 

L. A. LANTHIER, 

Art Rooms, 

22 EAST i6th STREET, 

(2 Boors West of Union Square), 
New York City. 

C. KLACKNER, 
Print P ublisher . 

5 East 17th St., Ne^iv- York. 

COPYRIGHTPUBLICATIONS. 

CAq/ce Paintings in Oil and Water Color. 

CATALOGtmS OM APPUCATION. 

Mr. KLACKNER will undertake the search for and 
purchase of Rare and Modem Proofs for Collec- 
tors, Framing or Matting for Portfolios, etc. 



TO SDBSCRIPTION 
BOOK SALESMEN. 



GEBBIE & CO., 

Pine Art and General PUIilisliers, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Invite correspondence with gentlemen expe- 
rienced in the above business. Agents wanted • 
in every city in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico,. Brazil and Australia. Liberal in- 
ducements tc> first-class men. Send for. Cat- 
alogues. 

The Gebbie & Husson Photogravure Co. 
(Limited) is-prepared to make estimates for 
artistic work of all kinds in photogravure. 
Portraits a specialty, from $25.00 upwards. 
Address 

GBBBIE & <2.q„ 

No. 900 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

F. MEDER, 

Agent for the International . 
Chalcographical Society 

45 1. tflh St., 'nr*^^4ryf°' HEW YORK. 

iiaffe and Old Prints a specialty. 

American Wood Engrayings. Modern Etch- 
ings and Engraviiigs for Decorating. Water 
Colors and Oil Paintings. Oil Paintings Re 
stored. Artistic Framing. Frames Repaired 
and Regilded. Prints Cleaned and Restored. 
Portfolios. 

Will execute orders at important foreign auction 
sales, and search after rare, old or modern proofs for 
collectors. 



CHAKLES F. LIBBE k CO,, 

AUCTIONEERS, 

No. 18 Hayward PI, Boston, Mass. 



' Special facilities for the arrangement and sale 
by Auction of Books, Autographs, Coins, En- 
gravings, Furniture, aijd other Personal Prop 
erty. Consignments and correspondence so- 
licited. Catalogues mailed on application, and 
purchases made for librarians and bookbuyers 
free of charge. 

ORTGIES & GO., 

Art Aucttoneers, 

FIFTH AVE. ART GALLERIES. 

366 and 368 FIFTH AVE., N. Y 

EOBEET FULLEETON, 

Oil Paintings, Diamonils, 

BRIC-A-BRAC. 

No. 2X& Third A-venue, 

NEARISihST. NEW YORK. 



Notary Public. 



Paintings Appraised. 



Stikeman & Co. 

(Successors to ALFKED MATTHEWS) 
124 Eaist 14th Street, Nev7 York. 

Fine' Bindings in Crushed Levant, Turkey 
Morocco Calf, Vellum, etc. 

Special attention given to extra illustrated 
books. Engraving^s cleaned or inlaid. Cases 
made for rare editions and manuscripts, etc. 
Also, all ordinary styles of Library binding at 
moderate prices. Duck and other strong bind; 
ings suitable for Public Libraries. 



